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Our  Church  in  the  Orient 

A statement  made  to  the 
National  Council 
by 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  DeWolf  Perry,  d.d. 
Presiding  Bishop 

My  visit  in  the  Orient  for  the  observation  of 
our  foreign  missions  offered  far  greater 
opportunities  than  were  expected,  both  in 
respect  to  extent  of  territory  and  intensive  study  of 
each  field.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  painstaking 
and  thorough  preparations  made  by  every  one  of 
the  Bishops  in  his  district  and  by  the  members  of 
each  mission  staff.  What  otherwise  might  have  been 
a succession  of  superficial  impressions  proved  to  be 
an  examination  at  close  range  of  our  mission 
churches  and  our  institutions,  close  acquaintance 
with  our  personnel,  investigation  in  conference  of 
the  financial  conditions  affecting  their  work,  and 
a personal  knowledge  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  every  national  group  to  serve  as  priests, 
deacons  and  catechists,  academic  officials  and 
teachers,  physicians  and  nurses,  besides  many 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
Church.  Only  through  the  experience  of  these  can 
accurate  observations  and  fair  estimates  be  made  of 
Christian  missions. 

Impressions  left  by  structural  development  or  by 
organization,  by  statistics  gathered  or  incidental 
benefits  derived,  serve  as  no  criteria  of  spiritual 
values.  One  must  share  in  the  daily  life  of  church 
and  school  and  hospital  in  a foreign  land  to  judge 
of  the  impact  made  by  a Christian  mission  upon  a 
non-Christian  population.  The  basis  of  all  true 
appraisal  passed  upon  such  missionary  endeavor 
must  be  found  first  in  a conviction  inspired  by 
Christian  teaching,  then  in  the  converting  power 
which  issues  from  this  conviction,  resulting  at  last 
in  loyalty  to  the  organism  through  which  that 
power  is  conveyed  and  the  spiritual  fellowship 
which  it  creates. 

My  visits,  after  a day  in  Honolulu,  consisted  of 
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two  weeks  in  the  Philippines,  the  time  divided 
between  Manila,  where  I had  two  Sundays  in  the 
cathedral,  four  days  spent  with  the  schools  and  the 
hospital ; five  days  in  a cruise  through  the  southern 
islands,  including  a day  at  the  church  and  hospital 
and  school  in  Zamboanga;  a tour  of  the  mountain 
missions  in  Northern  Luzon,  where  days  and  nights 
were  spent  in  Bontoc,  Sagada  and  Besao;  four  weeks 
in  China,  divided  between  a visit  of  three  days  while 
in  port  at  Hong  Kong,  Holy  Week  in  the  Diocese  of 
Shanghai;  Easter  and  the  week  following  in  the 
twin  cities  of  Hankow  and  Wuchang,  with  a day 
at  Trinity  Church  and  the  schools  of  Changsha; 
three  days  in  Peking  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Norris,  Bishop  of  North  China,  and  the  American 
Legation.  The  last  five  weeks  were  given  to  our 
districts  in  Japan,  three  of  these  in  North  Tokyo, 
one  in  Tohoku  covering  the  whole  extent  of  that 
vast  territory,  a week  in  the  District  of  Kyoto,  and 
days  at  a time  in  the  Dioceses  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka, 
as  guest  of  Bishop  Matsui  and  Bishop  Naide,  many 
of  whose  parish  churches  I visited,  meeting  their 
officers  and  congregations. 

The  Philippines 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  we  have  a situation 
wholly  unique  in  our  mission  fields.  At  Manila 
is  a community  of  English  and  American  Church 
people  a large  majority  of  whom  are  permanent 
residents.  The  cathedral  which  ministers  to  them 
is  an  independent  parish,  at  present  not  only  self- 
supporting  but  contributing  to  the  Church  work  in 
the  neighborhood  and  to  missions  elsewhere.  The 
congregation  pays  the  salary  of  the  Dean,  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  Ward.  It  pays  also  its  share  of  the  whole 
quota  apportioned  to  the  district.  Attendance  at 
the  services  of  the  cathedral  is  large,  the  worship 
is  excellently  conducted  and  the  pastoral  work 
thoroughly  done.  The  completely  and  beautifully 
constructed  buildings  on  the  cathedral  grounds 
provide  for  the  work  of  the  Columbia  Club,  an 
organization  for  American  men  of  the  city;  else- 
where is  the  House  of  the  Holy  Child. 

The  two  enterprises  of  the  Church  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  St.  Stephen’s  Mission  chapel  and  school 
for  Chinese,  and  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  chapel, 
enable  our  Church  to  do  a service  which,  in  each 
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case,  has  a vital  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
St.  Stephen’s  Mission  is  confined  to  cramped  quar- 
ters, every  foot  of  the  space  kept  in  orderly  condi- 
tion and  put  to  constant  and  necessary  use.  The 
conduct  of  the  school  and  of  the  religious  services  is 
excellent. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  whose  present  condition  and 
support  had  been  included  among  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  me  for  investigation  with  a view  to  pos- 
sible change  of  treatment  or  even  more  radical 
measures,  occupied  my  time  for  a large  part  of  three 
days  spent  in  attendance  at  its  official  boards  and 
at  the  services  and  exercises  of  the  school  for  nurses, 
and  in  a careful  inspection  of  the  buildings.  The 
hospital  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of 
Manila.  Through  it,  more  even  than  through  the 
cathedral,  the  Church  has  become  known  and  its 
ministrations  sought  by  people  of  many  races  and 
of  all  conditions.  A large  number  of  public  officials 
and  citizens,  most  of  them  non-Church  people, 
made  clear  to  me,  verbally  and  through  letters,  that 
to  diminish  its  operations  would  be  a misfortune; 
to  close  it,  a calamity.  The  representative  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  stated,  in  his  address  at  the 
Commencement,  that  the  standard  set  by  the  hospi- 
tal for  instruction  of  nurses  is  unusually  high. 
Applicants  for  the  course  in  nursing,  Filipinos, 
Igorots,  Moros,  Chinese,  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Islands,  and  the  graduates  go  as  far  afield  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  Christian  influence  to 
institutions,  families  and  whole  communities. 

Repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  re- 
cently, rendering  the  place  comfortable  and  service- 
able. The  number  of  in-patients  in  1932  was  2,385, 
and  the  out-patients  37,121.  The  total  of  mainte- 
nance, including  the  salaries  of  our  missionary  staff, 
is  $69,238.44,  eighty  per  cent  of  which  is  raised 
locally. 

At  a meeting  of  the  locally  organized  committee, 
after  a thorough  review  of  the  situation,  I recom- 
mended that  it  be  constituted  as  a Board  of  Advis- 
ers, prepared  to  accept  increased  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities with  a view  ultimately  of  taking 
over  the  whole  administration.  I advised,  also,  that 
the  receipts  from  local  contributors  and  from  the 
business  of  the  hospital  be  annually  increased, 
allowing  a reduction  year  by  year  in  the  appropria- 
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tion  from  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary- 
Society.  On  the  following  day,  I met  the  Auxiliary 
Board  of  Women  whose  work  in  the  care  of  the 
hospital  and  in  raising  funds  for  its  support  is  a 
strong  factor  in  the  success  of  the  institution.  Its 
membership  is  drawn  in  large  measure  from  non- 
Church  women  and  it  reflects  the  devotion  and  pride 
which  the  whole  community  feels  for  St.  Luke’s. 

The  pastoral  energies  of  the  Church  in  Manila 
are  felt  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
Islands.  One  member  of  the  staff,  the  Rev.  Benson 
H.  Harvey,  is  visitor  and  missioner  at  the  south- 
ern ports,  principally  among  English-speaking 
people  on  the  Islands  of  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  where  I 
found  families  prepared  to  form  congregations  for 
worship  under  his  leadership.  The  new  steamship 
service  and  aviation  make  frequent  visits  possible. 

On  the  southernmost  Island  of  Mindanao  our 
Church  colony  at  Zamboanga  is  doing  an  intensive 
and  useful,  but  restricted,  work,  and  across  the 
waters  of  a bay,  our  pioneer  priests,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
McAfee  and  Waddington,  are  building  up  an  ex- 
tensive following  among  the  Tirurai  people.  Since 
our  entrance  into  this  field  the  Roman  Catholic 
operations  have  been  increased  and  a resident  bishop 
has  just  been  appointed  to  it.  Our  opportunity  and 
the  local  responsibility  we  have  assumed  for  minis- 
trations to  a rapidly  increasing  number  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  fact. 

The  single  reason  for  our  continuance  at  Zam- 
boanga, the  one  southern  post  where  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  a tropical  environment,  is  the  work 
that  we  are  enabled  to  do  among  the  Moros,  es- 
pecially with  an  attractive  group  of  young  people. 
Their  parents,  with  many  of  whom  I talked,  are 
hospitable  to  our  approaches  and  enthusiastically 
sympathetic  with  our  work,  but  are  not  subject  to 
conversion.  I visited  the  school  just  in  time  to 
officiate  at  the  Commencement  and  to  give  diplomas 
to  nine  boys  and  girls.  These  Moro  youths  show 
remarkable  intellectual  and  spiritual  capacity. 
One  by  one  they  are  coming  to  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation. 

In  the  same  grounds  are  the  little  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  Brent  Hospital.  The  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Mullen,  serves  all  these.  The 
small  congregation  of  the  church  is  made  up  of 
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officers  from  the  greatly  reduced  Army  Post,  a very 
few  other  residents,  and  young  Moros.  The  hos- 
pital, by  reason  of  its  charming  atmosphere  and 
environment  and  also  its  skillful  staff  of  one  physi- 
cian and  two  nurses  under  the  superintendence  of 
Miss  Edith  Haslem,  is  preferred  by  many  to  other 
hospitals.  The  United  States  Government  has  this 
year  made  a contract  with  Brent  Hospital  for  vet- 
eran service  which  has  so  greatly  increased  the 
income  as  to  make  it  practically  self-supporting. 

The  missions  in  the  Mountain  Province  of  Luzon 
show  a probably  unparalleled  instance  of  the  impact 
of  the  Christian  Church  upon  barbarian  tribes  who, 
thirty-two  years  ago,  were  without  the  knowledge 
or  influence  of  religion,  and  at  constant  and  savage 
warfare  with  each  other.  Their  present  peaceful 
habits,  their  diligence  in  new-found  industries,  their 
intelligent  and  reverent  worship,  are  not  only 
proof  of  missionary  zeal  and  skill,  but  an  example, 
also,  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  when  given 
in  its  fullest  content  and  richest  expression  to  a 
people  whose  minds  never  have  been  turned  aside 
or  confused  by  detractions  from  apostolic  teaching 
and  practice.  The  genius  of  Bishop  Brent  and  his 
first  associates  as  manifested  here,  as  throughout  the 
Philippine  Islands,  has  been  matched  by  the  wis- 
dom and  the  diligence  of  Bishop  Mosher  and  his 
present  staff  of  missionaries.  On  the  foundations 
which  they  laid  then  have  been  built,  consistently 
and  securely,  material  and  spiritual  superstructures 
which  are  impressive  and  convincing. 

The  church  buildings  in  Sagada  and  Bontoc  are 
Christian  shrines  which  focus  the  loyalty  and  inspire 
the  devotion  of  tribes  occupying  hundreds  of  square 
miles.  The  schools  attached  to  them  are  bringing 
up  a second  generation  of  Christian  boys  and  girls. 
Among  the  graduates  of  these  are  young  men  who 
give  promise,  after  continued  training,  of  service  in 
the  diaconate  and  priesthood,  and  young  women 
who  are  already  showing  power  in  the  teaching  and 
nursing  professions.  The  hospital  at  Sagada,  which 
we  found  in  process  of  construction,  will  take  the 
place  of  a cottage  infirmary  from  which  as  a base 
Dr.  Hawkins  K.  Jenkins  has  already  become  the 
physician  of  a vast  population. 

The  school  and  chapel  at  Besao,  where  the  Rev. 
Vincent  Gowen,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son, 
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is  resident  missionary;  the  outstation  at  Balbalasang 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Richardson; 
the  little  village  of  Alab,  where  Miss  Eleanor  Moss 
as  superintendent,  teacher  and  visitor  is  living  and 
working,  the  only  white  person  in  a whole  region; 
the  flourishing  Easter  School  for  boys  and  girls 
at  Baguio,  where  another  large  and  beautiful  church 
has  been  built  and,  in  large  measure,  is  maintained 
by  the  contributions  of  resident  Americans;  these 
are  all  effective  factors  in  the  mission,  and  necessary 
to  the  soundness  and  completion  of  all.  With- 
drawal from  any  part  of  the  field  would  be  deplor- 
able and  disastrous  to  the  life  of  the  communities 
concerned. 

These  people,  as  the  people  in  the  missions  south 
of  them,  are  the  wards  of  our  Church.  The  agitation 
of  proposed  political  independence  or  the  consum- 
mation of  it,  now  extremely  improbable,  would  not 
alter  the  responsibility  which  we  have  assumed  for 
their  spiritual  nurture.  Outside  of  Manila  and  pos- 
sibly American  congregations  in  two  minor  ports 
there  are  no  financial  resources  for  local  contribu- 
tions to  the  work.  It  is  missionary  enterprise  with- 
out present  prospect  of  local  autonomy  and  self- 
support,  but  it  is  intrinsically  permanent,  vital  to 
the  life  of  the  people  whose  following  we  sought, 
necessary  no  less  to  the  integrity  of  the  purpose 
to  which  we  are  committed. 

China 

Directly  opposite  in  this  respect  to  the  situation 
in  the  Philippines  is  that  which  confronted 
me  in  China  and  Japan.  One  who  goes  to  either  of 
these  countries  expecting  to  find  a mission  strug- 
gling for  security  of  foothold  sees,  to  his  surprise, 
a Church  no  longer  foreign  but  already  appropriated 
and  established  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

There  is  in  China  as  in  the  Philippines  the  same 
impact  of  a Christian  upon  a non-Christian  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  the  well  defined  line  between  the 
Christian  believer  and  the  unbeliever.  There  is  in 
the  Chinese  Christian  community  the  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  the  initiative  and  guidance  of  a 
foreign  mission,  but  there  is  the  conscious  emergence 
of  a national  Church  which  is  already  indigenous 
and  is  on  its  way  to  independence.  I became  aware  of 
this  first  as  I visited  the  parish  churches  and  con- 
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gregations  in  Shanghai  and  found  them  organized 
and  operating  under  their  own  leaders,  most  of 
them  bent  upon  the  goal  of  self-support;  some  of 
them  already  having  reached  that  objective.  I be- 
came still  more  conscious  of  it  as  I talked  with  the 
Chinese  clergy  individually  or  in  groups  for  con- 
ference. I was  officially  assured  of  it  when  Bishop 
Graves  gave  me  on  behalf  of  the  Synod  a statement 
that  the  diocese  expected  to  be  independent  and  self- 
supporting  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  or  less. 
This  is  not  a step  deferred  until  the  time  when  it 
may  be  possible.  The  independent  Church  is  already 
in  process  of  development. 

The  Church  in  China,  the  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung 
Hui,  is  already  autonomous  and  is  to  be  treated 
not  as  a child  under  our  direction,  but  as  a sister 
Church  in  our  communion  whose  policies  we  should 
take  into  full  account  in  all  our  missionary  plans, 
whose  legislation  we  must  respect  as  of  equal  stand- 
ing with  our  own,  and  whose  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual leadership  in  the  person  of  gifted  and  highly 
educated  priests  and  laymen  we  shall  do  well  to  con- 
sider when  we  appoint  new  missionaries.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  in  all  three  of  our  districts  in 
China  are  quite  able  to  take  full  responsibility  for 
the  charge  of  the  parishes  and  the  work  of  evan- 
gelism.. We  have  thirteen  missionary  priests  in  the 
District  of  Shanghai  as  against  twenty-seven  Chi- 
nese; ten  in  the  District  of  Hankow,  where  there 
are  forty-seven  Chinese;  and  one  in  the  District  of 
Anking,  where  thirty-one  Chinese  priests  are  at 
work. 

We  have  required  a high  standard  of  our  mis- 
sionary personnel,  clerical  and  lay,  in  every  one  of 
our  foreign  fields.  With  very  few  individual  excep- 
tions, we  have  maintained  it.  In  view  of  the  rare 
quality  of  Chinese  priests  who  are  taking  positions 
as  deans  of  cathedrals,  ministers  in  charge  of  con- 
gregations, and  missionaries  at  out-stations;  in 
view,  also,  of  Chinese  principals  and  teachers 
filling  with  intellectual  power  academic  positions 
in  our  schools  and  universities,  greater  care  than 
ever  should  be  taken  in  sending  and  sifting  the  men 
and  women  whom  we  send  to  take  places  of  leader- 
ship among  these  well  chosen  and  highly  trained 
nationals.  Our  missionary  bishops  should  be  asked 
to  regard  as  a period  of  probation  not  more,  and  in 
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some  cases  less,  than  five  years  before  the  first 
furlough  of  a missionary,  and  no  missionary  should 
be  expected  to  return  after  the  first  furlough  except 
upon  the  Bishop’s  explicit  request.  As  the  mis- 
. sionary  staff  becomes  a small  but  potent  minority 
in  contrast  to  the  large  majority  of  Chinese  work- 
ers, ordained  and  unordained,  utmost  vigilance 
should  be  exercised  by  the  National  Council,  which 
is  the  Church’s  commissioning  agency,  in  selecting 
and  sending  men  and  women  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications. 

Feeling  charged  with  the  same  questions  con- 
cerning our  institutions  in  China  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines, I spent  much  of  my  time  during  the  visit  in 
Shanghai  at  St.  Luke’s  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospi- 
tals, and  a morning  at  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital, Wusih, 
half  of  the  time  in  Anking  at  St.  James’  Hospital, 
and  most  of  one  day  at  the  Church  General  Hospital 
in  Wuchang.  The  conditions  under  which  they  work 
are  very  different.  The  hospital  in  Wusih  is  less 
ambitiously  designed  and  constructed  than  the 
others.  It  has  been  recently  provided  with  new 
buildings,  well  equipped  and  presents  no  problem 
in  this  respect.  The  expense  of  maintenance  is 
$17,123,  of  which  63  per  cent  is  provided  from 
local  receipts.  St.  James’  in  Anking,  under  Dr. 
Harry  Taylor’s  courageous  management,  is  still 
recovering  from  the  devastating  attacks  of  the  com- 
munists and  occupation  by  the  army  in  1926  and 
1927.  I saw  the  last  steps  taken  in  reconstruction, 
but  I found  an  almost  complete  lack  of  equipment 
and  sore  need  of  assistance  for  Dr.  Taylor  himself. 
The  hospital  is  now  caring  for  about  1,386  in- 
patients a year  at  a cost  of  $16,349.  About  53  per 
cent  of  this  expense  is  provided  locally. 

St.  Luke’s  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  in  Shanghai,  and 
the  Church  General  Hospital  in  Wuchang,  are 
veteran  institutions,  solidly  built,  but  battered  by 
long  and  hard  usage,  surrounded  by  neighborhoods 
where  they  can  minister  to  surging  tides  of  suffering. 
The  work  done  at  St.  Luke’s  by  Dr.  Tucker  and  Dr. 
Morris  is  incessant.  They  are  greatly  in  need  of 
assistance  by  younger  hands,  as  they  are  of  a re- 
paired or  a new  building.  A sum  of  over  $200, OCX) 
has  been  raised  through  appropriations  and  con- 
tributions for  construction,  possibly  on  a new  site. 
In  my  opinion  the  healing  ministry  of  the  Church 
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has  its  best  physical  and  spiritual  effect  in  just 
such  sections  as  those  which  are  now  being  served 
by  our  two  hospitals  in  Shanghai. 

The  organization  of  the  Chinese  staff  of  physi- 
cians under  Dr.  Mary  L.  James  in  the  Church 
General  Hospital  in  Wuchang  is  excellent.  The  need 
for  additional  foreign  assistance  is  soon  to  be  met 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Logan  Roots, 
Jr.,  who  arrived  at  Peking  while  I was  there  for  his 
course  of  preparation  at  the  School  of  Chinese 
Studies. 

The  ultimate  devolution  of  our  hospitals  in 
China  (as  of  St.  Luke’s,  Manila)  can  best  be 
achieved,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  creation  in  the 
near  future  of  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  Chi- 
nese Christians,  to  be  vested  with  increasing  execu- 
tive and  financial  responsibilities.  Throughout  the 
missionary  period  of  the  Church’s  development  in 
China,  as  in  our  other  fields,  the  hospital  has  a 
necessary  religious  function  to  perform.  For  thou- 
sands whom  the  spoken  message  fails  to  reach  or 
to  convince,  it  is  declaring  in  silent  language  un- 
derstanded  of  the  people  the  Gospel  of  Divine 
Love.  The  time  has  not  come  to  separate  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  aspects  of  mission  work 
from  organized  responsibility  to  the  work  of  con- 
scious and  direct  evangelism. 

During  the  year  1932  our  hospitals  in  the  Orient 
treated  a total  of  22,383  in-patients,  and  447,297 
out-patients. 

The  preparation  of  the  Church  in  China,  as  in 
Japan,  for  independence  and  autonomy  rests  upon 
Christian  education  and  particularly  upon  training 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  I found  in  all  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  Anking,  that  from 
the  youngest  grades  in  primary  schools  to  the  upper 
classes  in  the  university  the  soundness  of  religious 
instruction  and  the  insistence  upon  Christian  pur- 
pose result  not  from  systems  or  regulations  under 
which  the  schools  operate,  but  from  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  bishop  or  priest,  the  president  or 
principal  by  whom  the  work  of  the  body  is  actually 
directed.  Registration  or  non-registration  has  had 
to  do  chiefly  with  conditions  of  administration,  not 
much  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
students.  In  the  District  of  Shanghai  where  our 
Church  schools  and  colleges  have  not  been  regis- 
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tered,  their  work  at  places  suffered  a temporary 
setback,  but  now  goes  steadily  forward  with  the 
religious  program  still  in  operation  and  without 
official  disfavor.  In  the  District  of  Hankow  where 
registration  is  universal,  there  are  colleges,  board- 
ing schools  and  parish  schools  filled  with  Christian 
atmosphere  and  led  in  daily  Christian  worship,  all 
observed  by  the  educational  authorities  without 
disapproval. 

The  important  point  for  us  to  protect  is  that  in 
every  university,  especially  in  Hua  Chung  Uni- 
versity at  Boone  where  Protestant  Churches  have 
joint  responsibility,  there  shall  be  a sufficient  repre- 
sentation of  Church  teachers  on  the  faculty,  and 
that  every  school  shall  have  such  Christian  leader- 
ship in  positions  of  authority  as  will  secure  to  the 
pupils  Christian  worship,  Christian  instruction  and 
the  inculcation  of  Christian  ideals. 

Before  turning  from  China,  I would  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  our  missionaries  there,  that  the  suffering 
which  they  have  undergone  through  the  violence 
of  communists,  through  internal  warfare  and 
through  flood,  they  have  faced  with  indomitable 
courage  and  without  complaint.  The  reduction  in 
their  salaries  announced  last  February  was  the 
subject  of  much  conference  in  April  with  the 
bishops  and  clergy  and  with  the  members  of  each 
mission  staff.  The  blow  fell  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  already  undergone  severe  hardship.  They 
understood  the  financial  necessity  for  it  and  unani- 
mously they  expressed  themselves  ready  to  accept 
any  sacrifice  required. 

Japan 

In  Japan,  the  background  of  a compact  popula- 
tion and  orderly,  well-disciplined  and  united 
national  life  has  given  abundant  opportunity  to  the 
Church  for  unhampered  service  in  public  worship 
and  pastoral  ministry,  as  in  universities,  schools 
and  hospitals.  The  Christian  religion  has  now  be- 
come recognized  officially  as  one  of  three  accredited 
religions  of  the  Empire.  More  particularly,  the 
sympathetic  relation  between  the  nation  as  a whole 
and  the  branch  of  the  Church,  which  for  lack  of  a 
better  word  we  call  “Anglican,”  is  complete.  This 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  wisdom  and  Christian  diplo- 
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macy  with  which  Bishop  McKim  and  his  junior 
associates  in  the  episcopate,  American,  English, 
Canadian,  and  recently  the  Japanese  bishops,  have 
developed,  in  the  midst  of  a civilization  tenacious 
of  its  own  tradition  but  open  to  western  influence,  a 
Church  which  is  national  in  spirit  yet  expressive 
of  historic  Christianity  in  its  completeness. 

The  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  is  recognized  and  wel- 
comed by  the  nation  of  Japan.  Unusual  opportuni- 
ties were  offered  me  to  learn  at  first  hand  and  in  inti- 
mate ways  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Municipal  Govern- 
ments in  many  cities,  the  public  press,  the  Buddhist 
and  Shinto  priests,  the  medical  profession,  the 
departments  of  education  in  several  prefectures  and, 
what  I valued  most,  the  people  by  hundreds  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  from  Aomori  at  the  extreme 
north  of  the  country  to  Moji  at  the  south.  Univer- 
sally I found  an  attitude  of  cordial  hospitality  to  a 
representative  of  the  Church  which  they  understood 
and  honored,  but  still  more  definitely  to  the  min- 
istrations and  teachings  as  the  Church  offers  them. 
Not  only  our  bishops  but  the  excellent  missionary 
staff  working  under  each  of  them,  and  the  Japanese 
clergy,  men  of  finest  intellectual  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties, have  in  their  several  communities  made  their 
mission  stations  and  parish  churches  radiating 
centers  of  wholesome  religious  influence.  There  has 
been  resistance  at  certain  places  due  to  sheer  con- 
servatism, but  this  has  been  overcome  in  unaggres- 
sive  ways  by  continued  contact  and  by  the  language 
of  patience  and  humility,  so  well  understood  by  the 
people  of  that  land. 

There  are  departments  of  our  work,  pastoral  and 
educational,  which  appeal  so  readily  to  the  racial 
temperament  and  capacity,  that  they  should  soon 
be  committed  to  hands  which  can  safely  and  wisely 
administer  them.  The  Japanese  women  have  a 
genius  for  kindergarten  teaching  quite  as  well 
developed  as  in  this  country.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary any  longer,  I believe,  to  incur  expense  by  pro- 
viding teachers  or  teacher  trainers  for  this  work. 
Specialization  in  other  forms  of  service,  also,  by 
both  men  and  women  may  be  left  to  the  growing 
generation  of  Japanese  Christians  who  are  remark- 
ably equipped  to  assume  such  responsibility. 

Two  matters  of  major  importance  occupied  much 
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of  my  time  and  thought  in  prolonged  visits  and 
conference  while  in  Japan,  one  the  plans  for 
development  of  St.  Paul’s  University  in  Tokyo,  the 
other  the  place  in  our  missionary  program  of  St. 
Barnabas’  Hospital,  Osaka.  St.  Paul’s  is  unmistak- 
ably a Christian  institution  in  conscious  purpose  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Church  life  which  pervades  the 
place,  and  in  the  expression  which  is  found  in 
orderly  reverent  worship.  The  beautiful  chapel,  one 
morning  at  a celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  was 
filled  with  nearly  four  hundred  communicants,  most 
of  them  members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body. 
The  university  has  waited  patiently  for  the  comple- 
tion of  its  plant,  the  units  now  specially  needed 
being  an  assembly  hall  and  a classroom  building 
for  which  one-story  frame  buildings  were  tempo- 
rarily substituted  a few  years  ago.  The  quadrangle 
can  be  thus  completed  at  a cost  of  $200,000.  In  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  with  the  alumni  committee 
a request  was  made  that  the  Church  in  America 
support  a campaign  for  $75,000  of  this  amount.  I 
explained  that  such  an  effort  at  the  present  time 
would  be  impossible,  and  I suggested  that  the 
money  would  be  more  appropriately  and  success- 
fully raised  in  Japan.  It  was  urged  that  the  National 
Council  should  be  asked  to  approve  the  project 
which  will  be  carried  forward  among  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  institution  in  their  own  country. 

St.  Barnabas’  Hospital  was  long  ago  organized 
and  built  on  the  initiative  of  one  man  who  shortly 
thereafter  left  it  for  others  to  bring  to  a successful 
conclusion.  A two-fold  question  has  attended  the 
consideration  of  it  by  this  body,  whether  there  is 
need  for  it  in  the  hospitalization  of  Osaka,  and 
whether  it  is  a proper  charge  upon  the  missionary 
resources  of  the  American  Church.  The  answer  to 
the  first  of  these  questions  was  left  in  no  doubt 
after  my  inspection  of  the  building  and  observation 
of  the  work.  Conference  also  with  public  officials 
and  representative  citizens  proved  to  me  that  the 
institution  has  filled  an  important  and  necessary 
place  in  the  community,  specializing  as  no  other 
hospital  does  in  obstetrics,  pediatrics  and  gyne- 
cology. The  new  building  is  beautifully  designed 
and  constructed,  taking  a worthy  place  in  the  heart 
of  this  progressive  modern  city.  In  1932,  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Osaka  Hospital  were  $28,170; 
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sixty  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  hospital  were 
provided  locally. 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  for  our  missionary 
institutions,  as  for  the  administration  of  our  parish 
churches  and  schools  both  in  Japan  and  China, 
should  be  a gradual  but  a continuous  process  of 
devolution.  We  who  are  charged  with  the  policy 
of  foreign  missions  are  not  yet  conscious  of  the 
maturity  that  they  have  reached  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. Our  thoughts  linger  too  easily  in  the  pioneer 
period  where  individual  bishops  and  mission 
priests  sustained  and  directed  by  the  home  base 
constituted  the  Church  on  a distant  frontier.  That 
time  has  passed,  as  has  the  paternal  period,  when 
every  motion  of  the  Church  which  we  had  fostered 
needed  to  be  watched  and  controlled.  It  is  now  full 
grown.  The  bishops  and  others  who  are  guiding 
its  course  and  shaping  its  destinies  still  require  our 
support;  but,  in  the  application  of  resources  to 
constantly  changing  conditions,  they  require  also 
a full  measure  of  discretion.  They  claim  our  partner- 
ship and  our  trust  in  one  of  the  greatest  religious 
enterprises  which  the  world  has  known,  bringing 
East  and  West  together  in  organizing  two  new 
branches  of  the  historic  Church. 

Recommendations 

To  give  effect  to  some  of  the  principles  that  I 
have  stated,  I make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions, not  for  immediate  decision  or  enactment,  but 
for  possible  guidance  in  our  policies: 

(1).  The  recognition  of  gradual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  evangelistic  workers  due  to  removals 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  removal  of  items  in  the 
budget  providing  appropriations  for  such  positions 
now  vacant. 

(2).  The  retirement  of  missionaries  occupying 
evangelistic  positions  who  have  reached  the  retiring 
age,  their  places  to  be  taken  by  Chinese  or  Japanese 
appointees. 

(3).  The  designation  of  ordained  missionaries 
now  in  the  field  as  supervisors  and  administrators 
in  the  fields  to  which  they  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Bishop. 

(4).  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  missionaries 
to  be  appointed  as  teachers  in  every  educational 
institution,  the  appointments  to  be  made  by  the  head 
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of  such  institution  upon  nomination  by  the  Bishop, 
the  total  sum  of  appropriation  for  salaries  of  such 
appointees  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
Bishops  and  the  National  Council  upon  recommen- 
dation by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Missions. 

(5) .  The  annual  diminution  of  appropriations 
for  maintenance  of  Church  boarding  schools  of 
secondary  grade,  the  decrease  to  be  covered  by 
corresponding  increase  in  charges  for  tuition,  with 
an  allowance  in  the  budget  for  scholarships. 

(6) .  The  withdrawal  of  appropriations  for  main- 
tenance of  any  day  school  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Bishop  and  Council  of  Advice  has  ceased  to 
function  adequately  as  a source  of  Christian  teach- 
ing and  center  of  Christian  worship. 

(7) .  The  maintenance  of  mission  hospitals  on  at 
least  their  present  scale;  added  appropriations  to  be 
made  to  certain  hospitals  for  appointment  of  medi- 
cal missionaries;  appropriations  for  maintenance  to 
be  diminished  annually  at  a ratio  determined  by 
the  Bishop,  Superintendent  and  Administrative 
Board  of  the  several  hospitals  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Council. 

(8) .  The  payment  monthly  of  appropriations  for 
each  Missionary  District  to  the  Bishop  and  Council 
of  Advice  for  distribution  by  them  in  conference 
with  all  the  American  Bishops  of  the  Chinese  or 
Japanese  Church  on  the  basis  of  a budget  annually 
submitted  by  them  and  approved  by  the  National 
Council,  the  distribution  to  be  subject  to  such  alter- 
ations in  salary  items  and  in  maintenance  and  other 
expenses  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  required. 


Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  The 
Book  Store,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  asking  for  No.  961. 
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